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Volume XX 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME’ 


TWENTY-SIX Summers have passed since 
» teachers of the United States assembled 
William Torrey 
of the 


the nation’s capital. 
llarris, commissioner of education 
made one of the addresses 
J. M. Green- 


od, superintendent of schools of Kansas 


nited States, 


welcome on that occasion. 


(itv, was president of the National Educa- 
William McKinley was 
In the note 


on Association. 
resident of the United States. 

greeting which President McKinley sent 
this 


In the important educational work which 


the convention he used sentence : 
the association has done so much to enecour- 
ve | have the deepest interest, and believe 


hat the best results must come from such 


meetings, with their inspiration to even 
rreater achievements than have character 
ed its work in the past.’’ 

the 
end of a quarter of a new century to com- 
that, 


review 


It is well that we should pause at 


to take our 
the 


ments which have acerued with the years. 


pare this oceasion with 


bearings again and achieve 

The scene is the same, but many of the 
ictors have gone on into the mysterious 
the Others of them 
are still upon life’s stage but no longer play 
a role in the affairs of the National Edu- 
cation Association. <A faithful few of the 
east of 1898 are with us in 1924. 


drama of hereafter. 


Among the principals on that occasion, 
the and 


America’s foremost protagonist of Hege- 


Harris, illustrious commissioner 
lianism; Greenwood, the presiding officer, 
a revered veteran of education; Alexander 
Bell, the 
ruished figure in the picture, have passed 
on. John Dewey, Nicholas Murray Butler, 


Graham perhaps most distin- 


1 Address before the National Education Asso 


ition at Washington, D. C., June 30, 1924. 
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Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


had a prominent part in that meeting ar 


still conspicuous in the educational arena 
but have transferred their activities from 
the forum of this association Among 
those who made leading addresses in the 


1898 convention and whose enthusiasm for 
the National Edueation Asso 


by The 


the work of 


ciation has not been dampened 


flight of a quarter of a century are Homer 
Seerley, who spoke on the theme, ‘* The 


essentials in United States history to be 


taught in secondary schools,’ 


Albert E 


school of 


course, Winship, who spoke on 
**The the These 


may some day grow old in but are 


future.’’ 
years 
still young and vigorous in the work of 
this association. Winship carried on the 
work of the association before it was born 
and his memory will be undimmed as long 
as the association shall last 


messaves ce 


It is interesting to note the 


livered on this former oceasion. Dr. Win 
ship began by an evident attempt to dis 
turb the slumbers of the audience Ad 


dresses seemed to carry the same narcotic 
properties that they have to-day. In jocu 
lar vein, the doctor bantered his audience 
thus: 
there is no attempt to be profound 


‘‘This audience will pardon me if 
These 


heroic men upon the program have come 


to you one after another with profound 


truths, and you have not cared a picayune 
for anything they have said .... It is a 
strange commentary upon the situation that 
these men who have spoken wisely and well 
upon themes in which we have common 
interest have appealed to you less than the 
musicians who forgot their classic music 
and indulged in a merry bit of medley, in 
which even the echo of the cornet was more 
than all the 


oratory of the platform.’’ 


and 


philosophy 
Evidently, the 


inspiring 
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dipping into the future 
eould discern 


learned doctor, 
far as human eve could see,”’ 
the approaching advent of the era of 
**Jazz.”’ 

Dr. Winship predicted that the future 
school would be interesting; he cautioned 
that it would be impossible to hold the 
attention of the child with mere intellee- 
tual discipline and prophesied the coming 
of the day when the truant officer and the 
rod would no longer exist as ‘‘schoolroom 
He said that the school of 


atfractions.”’ 
the future would be 
marked that ‘‘imperial’’ was a popular 
In view of our present-day insis- 


imperial,’’ and re- 


word. 
tence on democracy in education and the 
repeated references to the democratizing 
power of the school to-day, it might appear 
to some that the doctor was a false prophet. 

Yet we must remember that this speech 
was made just after Dewey had sailed into 
Manila Bay and the Spanish fleet had gone 
down at Santiago. ‘‘Imperial’’ was the 
word of the hour, but Dr. Winship used it 
figuratively to call up the enlarged oppor- 
tunity of the school of the future which he 


ae 


ventured to predict ‘‘would possess the 
earth and the fullness thereof.’’ 

If the enriched and expanded curriculum 
of to-day fails to convince the edueator of 
the realization of this prediction, perhaps 
Dr. Pritchett and some of the taxpayers 
who have complained so vociferously of the 
increasing cost of education might agree 
that the prophecy has been fulfilled. 

Few if any of this audience would ever 
surmise the burden of the address of wel- 
come to the teachers in 1898 delivered by 
Dr. Harris. If his subject should surprise 
you, I venture the assertion that develop- 
ments since that July day in 1898 would 
surprise Dr. Harris still more. His dis- 
cussion must have seemed untimely to 
many of that audience, but with uncanny 
foresight he touched upon a subject which 
has become a burning question of this day. 
Let me quote a few paragraphs from his ad- 
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dress. You will quickly discern his theme. 
He said: ‘‘It has been only a question of 
time when we should take our place among 
the nations as a real power in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the world; when we 
should be counted with the great powers of 
Europe in the government of Asia, Africa 
and the isles of the sea. It was a moment 
to be postponed rather than hastened by 
the patriotie citizen. When our power of 
producing wealth is increasing out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the world, and 
when our population is swelled by waves 
of migration from Europe, why should we 
be in a feverish haste to precipitate the new 
era—the era of close relationship with the 
states of Europe? For here is the parting 
of the ways, and the beginning of an essen- 
tially new career. . 

‘*And it is this very summer that the 
hand on the dial of our destiny has pointed 
at twelve, and for better or worse we have 
now entered upon our new epoch as an 
active agent in the collected whole of great 
powers that determine and fix the destiny 
of the peoples on the planet. This new 
era is one of great portent to the statesmen 
of America. All legislation hereafter must 
be scrutinized, in view of its influence upon 
our international relations. We can not 
any longer have that smug sense of security 
and isolation which has permitted us to 
legislate without considering the effect on 
foreign nations. Hereafter our foremost 
national interest must be the foreign one, 
and consequently our highest studies must 
be made on the characters, inclinations and 
interests of foreign peoples. It is obvious 
that this study requires a greater breadth 
of education, more specializing in history, 
and in the manners and customs of Eu- 
ropean nations; their methods of organ- 
izing industries, as well as their methods 
of organizing armies and navies. We must 
even master foreign literatures and see 
what are the fundamental aspirations of 
the people. This points to the function of 
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system of education in the future of 


country. This indicates the vocation 
he schoolmaster in the coming time. 
The new burden of preparing our 
d people for the responsibilities of a 
er union with Europe, and for a share 
the dominion over the islands and con- 
ents of the Orient, this new burden will 
on the school systems in the several 
es, and more particularly on the col- 
that furnish the 


ves and universities 


oher education. 

‘There have been great emergencies, and 

reat careers have opened to American 
ichers, in our former history; but you 

stand to-day on the vestibule of a still more 
portant age, the age of the union of the 
vy world with the old world.’’ 

It is quite surprising that more than 
twenty-five years ago Dr. Harris should 
have stated the arguments so fully pre- 
sented in the last presidential campaign. 
Evidently he had been an isolationist, but 
the Spanish-American war converted him 
the belief that from that day forth our 
‘fairs must inevitably be intermixed with 
Here we 


ose of Europe and the world. 
find the foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson 
tated so clearly that it is hard to dis- 
from the 
hich we have passed since the treaty of 
Versailles. 
uld be still more surprising to Dr. Harris 


ciate it controversy through 


If this be surprising to us, it 


learn that not only did we avoid par- 
‘ipation in European and world affairs 
is a result of the Spanish War which ap- 

ired so significant to him, but that we 
have since actually engaged in a war in- 
olving all Europe and most of the world 
ind are still maintaining our position of 
politieal isolation. 


But enough of the actors. What has 
the flight of twenty-six years meant to the 
National Edueation Association? What 


is it meant for education in the United 
States ? 


At the time of the last convention in 
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Asso 


mem 


Washington, the National Education 
ciation was proud to have 6,000 active 
bers and 7,000 or 8,000 associate members 
To-day, it numbers a total of 140,000 active 
members. That 


the National 


has grown in active membership over 2,200 


is to Say, In twenty-six 


vears Education Association 
per cent., or at a rate almost equal to th 
membership of 1598 for each of the years 
that Such a 


never have been expected even by its most 


have passed. growth could 
devoted and optimistic friends, and stands 
to-day a truly marvelous achievement. In 
1898 the association had no place it could 
call its home, but now possesses one of 
most desirable pieces of property in the 
city of Washington. 

What of education in 1898 and to-day 
In 1898, there were 15 million children en 
rolled in the schools; in 1922, the last vear 
for which we have accurate figures, there 


were 23% million children enrolled. In 


1898, we expended upon education 194 
million dollars; in 1922, we expended 1 bil 
lion 580 million dollars. In 1898, there 


schools: in 


409,000 


1922. there were 738.000 teachers 


were teachers in our 


In twenty-six years, enrollment in the 


schools has increased 50 per cent., the 


number of teachers has increased S80 per 
cent., and the expenditures for education 
have increased approximately 800 per cent 
The 


largely fictitious, because it takes no ac 
the 


figure on expenditures is. however 


count of the great difference in pur 
chasing power of the dollar at that time 
These brief 


stupendous 


and to-day. statistics tell an 


amazing story of growth 
There has never been anything comparable 
to it in the history of education in any 
part of the world. 

Washington ? 


growth of 


And what of Twenty-six 
have 


200,000 people and have transformed our 


vears brought a nearly 


capital, once spoken of slightly in com 


parison with London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 


Rome and other capital cities, into the 
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fairest seat of government in all the earth. 
Lying in the arms of two historic streams, 
girdled with wooded hills and a broken 
plateau, Washington is like a cluster of 
diamonds set in a sea of beauty. Its 
wooded parks furnish a foil for its monu- 
ments of bronze and its temples of marble 
and stone. Since 1898 one of the most at- 
tractive of these parks, situated along the 
banks of the Potomac, has been reclaimed 
from a swamp. In 1901 began the beauti- 
fication which is so evident to-day. In 
that year a return was made to the origi- 
nal plan of the great French engineer 
L.’Enfant, begun under the supervision of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson. 
Since 1898, monuments and buildings have 
been erected in such numbers as would be 
tedious to mention them. They include the 
Union Station, the Post Office, Continental 
Memorial Hall, the Red Cross Memorial, 
the Pan-American Building, the National 
Academy of Sciences and National Research 
Council, the House and Senate Office Build- 
ings, the Interior Department Building, the 
Municipal Building, the new Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, the new National 
Museum, the Frear Art Gallery, the Scot- 
tish Rite Temple, many magnificent em- 
bassies, numerous temples of religion, and 
greatest of all, the Lincoln Memorial, re- 
garded by the Fine Arts Commission as the 
noblest structure erected in the world in 
the last five hundrei years. Only a few 
great schools like Central High School have 
been built. Patriotism and proper respect 
for a great branch of the government for- 
bid my saying why there have not been 
more schools built. Fortunately, one does 
not have to tell the history of Washington 
as is usually done in addresses of welcome. 
Every teacher in the United States knows 
the history of Washington not only since 
1898, but from the planting of the seat of 
the government here. 

Why should the capital welcome the 
teachers of America? Reading the ad- 
dresses of welcome of 1898, I concluded 
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that the speakers weleomed the teachers 
in the capital primarily because of the 
patriotic inspiration they might receive 
here. An anthology of patriotic poems 
and songs was quoted to them, inelud- 
ing “‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ and 
Undoubtedly the fact that we 
were then at war fired much of the 
patriotic appeal at that time. I shall not 
dwell upon it now because I know that 
there is no more patriotic group under 
the Stars and Stripes than the teachers 
and school children, and further because 
the president of the association, in arrang- 
ing this most ambitious of all edueationa] 
programs, has provided for the patriotic 
appeal in a most happy manner, by ar- 
ranging for many patriotic pilgrimages to 
national shrines at the close of the meet- 
ing and by inviting the president of the 
United States to close this convention on 
the Fourth of July. This will be the 
second time in the history of the National 
Edueation Association that it has been 
addressed in convention assembled by a 
President of the United States. The only 
other occasion of which I have any infor- 
mation was an address by Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Asbury Park, in 1905. While 
Grant was president, he came into the 
National Education Association to hear 
John Eaton, the second commissioner of 
education, but did not address the conven- 
tion. Certainly, these patriotic pilgrimages 
and an address from our chief executive 
on the nation’s birthday will lend sufli- 
cient patriotic inspiration without any 
weak attempt on my part. 

One greeting and one thought I would 
like to implant, or rather one question | 
would like to raise. What does the growth 
of the National Education Association and 
the development of the school system in the 
last quarter of a century mean? What 
does it indicate for the future? 

For the nation it has meant material 
prosperity, spiritual culture, patriotism 
and the success of representative demo- 


Dixie.’’ 














| 
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government. The United States is 
createst nation on the planet to-day 
ts system of public instruction has 
the greatest institution in the repub- 
This is a deliberate, carefully pre- 
tated thesis which I think few would 
but which could be defended 
vainst any one who may be bold enough 
juestion it. 
For the teachers, what does the growth 
n organization from 6,000 to 140,000 
twenty-six years mean? It means that 
have now become an organized pro- 
ssion instead of a group of individuals 
ling jobs. It means that educational 
ey has largely supplanted political ex- 
diency in the administration of our 
schools. It means that we are developing 
in ethical code such as has long existed 
n the older professions. It means that 
iblie welfare is placed above personal 
imbition. It means above all a cooperation 
we have never had before. It means 
the progressive fight for the welfare of our 
future citizens by nearly a hundred and 
fifty thousand of the most enlightened 


tizenship of this nation. 

As I mention cooperation, I wish to ex- 
press my personal and official! appreciation 
to Miss Olive Jones, the president of the 
association, who has brought in a new era 

cooperation between the National Edu- 

ition Association and the United States 
bureau of Edueation. By her good will, 
her frequent visits to the bureau, her rare 


+ 


her conferences, and her professional 
ttitude, this new epoch has been ushered 
in. Certainly there should be the closest 
possible cooperation between the organized 
teaching profession, acting in a private 
capacity, and the public agency created 
and supported by the Congress of the 
United States for the promotion of edu- 

tion throughout the nation and its terri- 

ries. There is no reason for conflict of 
nterest. Each has a separate and definite 
task to perform, but each needs the other 


; 


for its best suecess. The success of Amer- 


ican Education Week and the recent Na 
tional Conference on Illiteracy are illustra 
tions of the results of such cooperative 
effort. 

Last Monday I had the opportunity of 
being conducted through the two great 
Ford automobile plants at Detroit by Edsel] 
lord. After I had seen coal, limestone, 
ron, tin and other raw materials poured 
into chutes, melted under tremendous heat, 
vradually assuming rough forms that re- 
sembled engine-cases, wheels, radiators and 
other kniek-knacks, passing on moving 
chains and platforms before men who 
bored a hole here, put on a nut there, each 
with a definite task to perform, I finally 
saw a man jump on the combined result, 
drop his foot and grasp the wheel, give a 
honk, and a new Ford was born running 
at full speed! This happened regularly 
every two or three seconds 

What a thrill! 
thing seemed to breathe life into chaos It 


Prometheus-like, some 


was like witnessing a resurrection I had 
lunch with Henry Ford and asked him this 


‘ 


question: ‘‘Is there ever a car that comes 
up at the end and doesn’t start?’’ ‘*No,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there’s not a chance in the world 
for one of them to fail! Every part has 
been finished, tested and inspected by ex 
perts before it gets there.’’ If cooperation 
of experts is 100 per cent. efficient in the 
Ford plant, why can not cooperation of 
experts bring similar results in education? 

[ have one prediction to make seeing how 
accurate Dr. Winship was in his prophecies 
in 1898. I predict that the next twenty 
six years will see the National Education 
Association with a membership of more 
And why not? The last 


twenty-six years gave it a growth of 2,200 


than a million. 


per cent.; why should not the next twenty 
six years give it a growth of a little more 
than 700 per cent A million members by 
1950; this is a reasonable objective. If 
labor, agriculture and those who have 
served in the World War are represented 


by organizations that run into seven fig 
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ures, and these concern only a particular 
class or portion of the population, why 
should not education, which concerns all 
the people more vitally than any other 
matter, have back of it an organization of 
a million members? 

Teachers of America! We have antici- 
pated your arrival; we are proud of you; 
we are honored and happy that you are in 
Washington. Let me repeat again to the 
greatest meeting in the history of the Na- 
tional Education Association those words 
that William MeKinley sent to the con- 
vention of 1898 in the hope that they may 
be as great a stimulus for the next twenty- 
Six vears as they were for the past: 

‘‘In the important edueational 
which the association has done so much to 
encourage I have the deepest interest, and 
believe that the best results must come from 
such meetings, with their inspiration to 
even greater achievements than have char- 
acterized its work in the past.’’ 

Joun J. TiGert 


work 





THE LIFE CAREER MOTIVE AND 
THE DEAN OF GIRLS 


Tue office of dean of girls either in a high 
school or college is apt to become the dump- 
ing ground for other people’s difficulties. 
Partly because the dean is capable, and 
partly because she is the one best fitted to 
act as an intermediary between faculty and 
student, or between parents and faculty, or 
because she is the only one who ean bridge 
the distance between scholarship and per- 
sonal conduct, there creeps into the faculty 
the tacit feeling that the dean’s office is the 
natural clearing house for baffling problems 
of a personal nature. This makes her posi- 
tion an exceedingly trying one and fre- 
quently surrounds it with a negative atmos- 
phere which defeats its best possibilities. 
All the various matters relating to girls’ 
personal affairs, cases of overwork, poor 
scholarship, and the general oversight of 
social activities, fall within the province of 
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the dean; and it is imperative for her suc- 
cess in the eyes of the students that her 
oftice be invested with a constructive tone 
rather than with that of a department for 
dealing with wrong-doers. Odd though it 
may seem to advocate the elimination of 
difficulties by an increase of activities, that 
nevertheless is the simplest way of severing 
this Gordian knot. To strike the keynote 
of definite service as the policy of her office 
will enable the dean to relegate to a sub- 
ordinate position the merely corrective 
phase of her work, and in time will arouse 
other members of the faculty to a recogni- 
tion of the fact that her office has ceased 
to be the institution’s police court. 

To lift from the dean’s office this nega- 
tive atmosphere is only one of the reasons 
for advoeating the advisability of centering 
this work about vocational guidance. The 
chief purpose is that here lies the touch- 
stone of ultimate suecess both for the insti- 
tution and the student—to what use will 
this education be put? The answer to this 
question should provide a motive for all 
school activity; here is the point at which 
personal conduct and scholarship meet. 
‘*What can this office do to see that you get 
the training which is of most value to 
you?’’ Such questions as these should be 
the focusing point around which the stu- 
dent’s whole activity, personal, social and 
academic, should center. Vocational guid- 
ance should not be interpreted in a narrow 
sense ; it includes the dominant aim of life 
as well as the immediate purpose, even 
though they are as varied as marriage, sec- 
retarial work, social service or law. No 
student is too young to be asked to con- 
sider her goal; and while for the less ma- 
ture ones, the interest will shift frequently, 
nevertheless the value of a serious purpose 
and the relation of this to school work will 
be immediately evident. 

Though we assume, as we _ probably 
should, that most girls look upon marriage 
as the ultimate aim, there still remains the 
fact that no modern girl is adequately fitted 
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life until she has had some measure of 
inite training. And few girls either in 
veh school or in eollege are content with 

h a course if it is limited to gaining me- 

inical skill in housework. Because it 

ommonly recognized that the girl who 
rries may at any time have to face the 
sponsibility of providing for herself and 
er children, the comment is frequently 
ide by students, ‘‘I shall not marry until 
| have learned to support mvself, should 
pecome necessary.”’ There is also a very 
iodern and American unwillingness to re- 
main quietly at home until the. proper 
tor appears. Present economic condi 
tions, rather than any lessening interest in 
marriage, give the girl of to-day a desire to 
these intermediate years with activity 
if a definite kind. Of course, it is the mass 
students who are considered here, the 
virl in the average American home, not the 
ew for whom these vears are filled with 
social galety. 

It can be assumed, then, that all girls, 
vhether in high school or in college, are 
getting a better education if they are con- 
cerned with choosing some definite line of 
future activity. With such an approach 
as this, we have for the dean a medium of 
universal interest and one which she ean 
utilize to weld together the girl’s hope for 
ultimate success and her conduct in school. 
Nothing is so important to the dean as eap- 
turing and holding the confidence of the 
girls—not the few troublesome cases nor 
the few student body leaders, but the mid- 
dle group between these two extremes, the 
67 per cent. of the normal distribution. 
Here is found the ‘‘average’’ girl who 
drifts along with the current. Too fre- 
quently the troublesome ones fill not only 
the office hours but what should be the 
leisure time of the dean. It may seriously 
be questioned whether the exigency of the 
irritating factor has not consumed execu- 
tive time and energy out of all proportion 
to its importance. How much the student 


council may aid in such situations has not 
been adequately tested. However, it would 
be better to dismiss these time-consuming 
mischief-makers and center the chief in 
terest on the average girl, who has a fair 
degree of self-control and keeps to the mid 
dle of the road. For here comes the crux 
of the dean’s problem. Is she to be a dis 
ciplinarian to the defiant or an inspiration 
to the law-abiding? Both offices she can 
not fill in equal measure ; the emphasis will 
fall on one side or on the other. ¢ ertainly 
it is the group which represents the great 
est number which should determine the 
keynote of the office. It is true that the 
average student will get along without spe 
cial attention from the dean in her role of 
police officer. If, however, the emphasis 
is put on Inspiration rather than correc 
tion, it is in the leadership of the large 
group of earnest students that the dean’s 
best energy should be spent. 

Ilow to make her office serve as a vital 
and personal element in the lives of these 
girls is the next problem This is where 
the value of centering the activities of the 
office around vocational guidance becomes 
apparent. It gives the dean a constructive 
means of approach to the girl’s inner life 
an approach that is intimate without being 
curious ; it appeals to the student as a prac 
tical service which the dean can render her 
Better still, it furnishes an opportunity to 
weave into the pattern of the student’s life, 
both present and future, the visions which 
might otherwise have been wasted dreams. 
To thus reach the majority of students is 
probably the ideal of every one interested 
in this work, but the immediate difficulties 
seem many. 

Assuming the value of this program, let 
us consider the obstacles which seem to bar 
its achievement. First, it appears to mean 
an increase in the work of a day that is 
already too full. No superior officer is 
going to release a dean from responsibility 


which she has carried effectively ; the atti- 
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tude is rather, *‘Since you have done these 
things so well, see what you can accomplish 
in another direction.’’ To openly oppose 
the opinion of a superior in the matter of 
reorganization or in the establishment of a 
new policy is a very difficult task. And 
harder still is the attempt to change the 
viewpoint of the student body from regard- 
ing the dean’s office as a chamber of inqui- 
sition to that of a place where one goes 
voluntarily for real counsel and help. But 
difficult as it is, the effort will pay. What- 
ever tends to break down the unreasoning 
aversion which the ordinary girl has for 
the deanship will save hours in the end. 
If there is not time for both duties, better 
to shrug the shoulders and let some of the 
troublesome cases go unreprimanded, if, by 
so doing, time and energy can be saved for 
the assistance of those who are more appre- 
ciative. 

Another objection to this plan is that the 
giving of information about occupations re- 
quires special training. There is no deny- 
ing the facet that such knowledge should be 
part of the equipment of an adviser of 
girls. But if it is not, there are two ways 
of meeting the dilemma. The first is to use 
as an assistant the voeational counselor 
which most large institutions now inelude 
in the faculty. The other solution, which 
is practical in the smaller school, is for the 
dean to study the problems of particular 
vocations with the students, as each situa- 
tion presents itself. After all the main ob- 
ject is to give the student a stimulus toward 
careful consideration of the field of oceu- 
pational opportunities, a stimulus toward 
exploration which will inelude an analysis 
of personal ability and interest, and the re- 
lation of general edueation to specialized 
training. Later the advice of experts will 
be needed, but it is not necessarily the 
initial move. The help of a trained coun- 
selor is valuable, but this is a field in which 
common sense and unceasing zeal will ae- 
complish much. 
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The objection which was most frequently 
met in the old days to centering the work 
of a woman dean about the life career 
motive is fast losing ground. There was a 
fear about any move which seemed to rele- 
gate marriage to second place in the consid- 
eration of a girl’s future. There is no 
reason why the program here outlined 
should not recognize marriage as ultimate. 
But, granting that, there are still argu- 
ments enough why in our present economic 
situation all girls, even those who are defi- 
nitely planning for matrimony, should be 
trained for self-support. And if we are 
leading toward this twofold end, who is 
there that can present this situation, as well 
as the limitations of the working mother, 
quite as effectively as the woman dean who 
has watched hundreds of girls as they have 
passed over the long road from youth and 
college to motherhood? No one need ques- 
tion her influence on college marriages. 
But the avoidance of the matter of self- 
support is a chivalric ideal which, if ear- 
ried to the extreme in the education of 
girls, will find many a mother of the future 
facing the necessity of caring for herself 
and children and wholly unfitted for the 
task. The economic issue will not over- 
shadow the great opportunity which the 
discussion of a career gives the dean, to 
present the question of marriage in a sane 
and practical manner to the girl. 

Closely allied to the above objection is 
the statement that our higher institutions 
are concerned with training the minds of 
girls, not with preparing them for industry. 
The difficulty here is partly due to a con- 
fusion of terms—a vocation may be a pro- 
fession, it may be social service or it may 
be secretarial work. There is nothing in 
the term ‘‘voeation’’ to suggest separation 
from intellectual activity, though this sep- 
aration is often erroneously read into the 
word. It is well to be alert to the fact 
that mental snobbery is as offensive as is 
any other type; in an age of practical doers 
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ences have never aroused widespread inter- 
est and have never been well attended.’’ 

To substitute a conference held once a 
year for the motive around which the whole 
education should be built seems futile. 
And equally so are the well-meant ad- 
dresses of successful men and women. At 
the best they inspire some small part of 
the audience to follow that particular call- 
ing. But no matter how clever the speaker 
may be, he can not strike the personal note, 
he can only deal in generalities, the obvious 
facts about a profession which most college 
students already know. What the girl 
needs and what her instructors should give 
her is something which will change these 
generalisms into particular facts in her 
own life. This can not be accomplished 
without a much more extensive personnel 
system than our schools are giving. But if 
we consider the misfits, the failures, the 
disappointed ones and those who take years 
of experimenting to find their work, is 
there not justification for making a greater 
effort to help the student bridge the gulf 
between dreams and activity? Our present 
practice of leaving the individual unham- 
pered to make her own choice of a career 
is a crucible which tries out the most fit, 
but education should be something more 
than an endurance test. 

There is no intention to treat as insignifi- 
cant the great work that is being done 
through personal interviews with students. 
The appeal is rather for an extension of 
these individual conferences through an or- 
ganized plan and an avowed purpose 
stronger than a pleasant get-acquainted 
chat. In the elementary school, the proj- 
ect method has shown that by means of a 
motive arising within himself the child will 


put many more times the effort into the 
task of learning than he ever did in the 
best disciplined school of the older days. 
And it may be that these colleges which 
are giving their students an opportunity 
to try out, though in a small degree, the 
life career motive, are pointing the way 
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through which the student may be led to 
find education vital and absorbing. When 
the dean takes her place as the guide 
through whom comes the broadening of 
school separation into life activity, there 
will be no question in the students’ minds 
as to the value of her office. 
ELeENE M. MIcHe.u 
HaArvVARD GRADUATE 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE STATE OF THE REALM! 

THERE is a good deal of ferment on the 
campus just now, and it may be worth 
while to take a few moments to consider 
what the English eall ‘‘the state of the 
realm.’’ 
I reflect that the bluebirds and the chicka- 
dees, the squirrels and the chipmunks, the 
slugs and the snails and the centipedes are 
all getting along perfectly well, and 


There are indeed moments when 


wonder why it should seem necessary to 
worry so much about that anomalous crea- 
ture Homo sapiens, with his unique ecapae- 
ity for self-torture and _ self-destruction. 
Then, again, I am told by wise persons 
that whether I worry or not is of little 
moment so far as the students are con- 
cerned. They do not get their opinions 
or ideals from the faculty, but rather from 
one another, perhaps somewhat after the 
fashion of the inhabitants of that mythical 
island, who all got a living by taking in 
each other’s washing. In my heart, how- 
ever, I know that I worry because, whether 
I like it or not, I am human. I also know 
that you will be influenced by what I say 
because, whether you like it or not, you 
also are human. You can not escape the 
influence of your environment. If at the 
beginning of each lecture I were merely to 
remark Dundee Marmalade, without any 
comment or explanation, some of you would 
eventually find yourselves eating it, and 
nearly all would have a lifelong interest 

1 Remarks addressed to the class in Modern 
English Reformers, University of Colorado, April 
29, 1924. 
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It is a basie fact that individuals are not 
born with moral sense or good taste, any 
more than they are born knowing algebra 
or Latin. The capacity for all these things 
varies enormously, but formally or infor- 
mally, consciously or unawares, they have 
to be taught and learned. The State is pro- 
viding, every year with increased expendi- 
tures, for the teaching of the so-called in- 
tellectual subjects, and it seems to me that 
generally speaking the teachers are com- 
petent. It is assumed too lightly that moral 
education will be obtained in all sorts of 
incidental ways, or artfully concealed in 
the packages labelled geometry, Greek or 
geology. This careless attitude is likely to 
lead us to disaster, as it has led many in- 
dividuals in the past. The young people 
recognize that whereas their preceptors are 
for the most part truly learned in their 
specialties, they appear to be amateurs in 
the moral field, not professing to speak with 
any special authority beyond that of age 
and experience. Thus, they are apt to say, 
Let us alone; in these matters we will judge 
for ourselves. How are these judgments 
to be formed? The experience of mankind 
indicates only too clearly that they can not 
depend upon instinctive or naive reactions 
to situations as they arise. In other words, 
the freedom of the will is man’s greatest 
danger unless guided by education. No 
one has the right to say, ‘‘I will do as I 
wish, just because I wish it.’’ No one has 
the right to be a fool, unless nature made 
him so, and he ean not help it. I think the 
common usages of the scientific world point 
the way out of this dilemma. In science 
there is no compulsion ; the merest beginner 
may correct the most distinguished author- 
ity, and his point stands if he can show 
that he is right. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
all are eager for help, and the tendency is 
to defer too much rather than too little to 
those who have travelled the long road and 
know the way. So it must be with you. 
You stand at the crossroads, and every- 
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thing depends upon the road you take. 
Look at the sign-posts, seek advice, but do 
not follow it blindly. No one goes through 
life without taking many a wrong turning 
and suffering the consequences. The older 
generation would save you from those 
errors and those consequences ; and yet con- 
ditions have changed, and must be met in 
new ways. It is all very complex and very 
difficult, but the outcome need not be 
doubtful if we can only attain the larger 
vision of our duties and opportunities. 

Last summer I lived for a time under 
the Russian Soviet government. It keeps 
order, but is not democratic, and can not 
be until there is more education. It is very 
much better to have a minority rule, fol- 
lowing a consistent plan, and backed by 
force, than no rule at all, mere chaos and 
confusion. So it must be with us on this 
campus. The development of any real stu- 
dent democracy can only come through 
education; the conduct of it is a job for 
which we have to be trained. Let us con- 
centrate on this training, so that in the 
fullness of time we may govern ourselves 
without disaster, guided but not wholly 
controlled by the wisdom of the ages. 

T. D. A. CockrreLu 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL 

APPROPRIATIONS to the amount of $4,032,090 
were made during the year 1923 by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, of New York 
City, according to a report recently issued. The 
appropriations were made, the report states, “to 
organizations engaged both in activities for the 
advancement of social welfare, and in demon- 
strations, investigations and research.” Of the 
total sum, $1,470,000 was voted for emergency 
relief in Russia, Japan, Germany and the Near 
Fast. 

While there has been, according to the report, 
“no disposition to fix finally and inflexibly the 
scope of the Memorial’s work,” particular at- 
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of health conditions and the effectiveness of health 
work in the different communities. 

Social Science. The memorial’s interest in 
social welfare has inevitably directed its attention 
to the field of social science—sociology, economics, 
politieal science and the related subjects, anthro- 
pology, psychology and history. During 1923 a 
number of appropriations were made in this field. 
To the National Bureau of Economie Research, 
$12,500 was voted through the Economic Founda- 
tion. To the University of Chicago, a grant of 
$36,000 was made for the inauguration of a pro- 
gram of community research and for experiments 
. in the teaching of social subjects. An appropria- 
tion of $60,000 was made through the National 
Research Council to eight methodological studies 
bearing on problems of human migration, Other 
research projects have been aided through the 
Bureau of Voeational Information ($15,000) which 
is engaged in making studies of occupational op- 
portunities for women; and through the State 
Charities Aid Association ($8,600) which is making 
a study of child placing. Appropriations to date 
in behalf of the latter study amount to $26,000. 
A grant of $10,000 was made to the New York 
City 1920 Census Committee toward the cost of 
investigations of the distribution of population 
in New York City. 


STUDENT LOANS AND THE HARMON 
FOUNDATION 

Forty-THREE colleges and universities are now 
participating in the experiment in loans to stu- 
dents being carried out on a five-year basis 
by the Harmon Foundation, New York City, 
through its division of student loans, aceord- 
ing to the 1923 yearbook of the foundation, 
recently issued. 

The foundation, inaugurated in 1921, has so 
far undertaken two pieces of work: encourage- 
ment of growing towns and cities in the aequi- 
sition of playground sites, through a division of 
playgrounds; and a practical experiment in 
granting loans to students “conducted as part 
of a test of student reliability in financial obli- 
gations assumed for college expenses,” through 
the division of student loans. 

During the college year 1923-24 the division 
has been administering fifteen trust funds of 
$1,000 each besides the annual quota of $30,000 
from the $150,000 special fund set aside for 
use in this experiment. The method of grant- 


ing and administering the loans is based, ac- 
cording to the yearbook, upon five principles: 
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1. Diversity of college both as to type and loca 
tion. 

2. Care in the selection of sound student risks. 

. Detailed budgeting of expenses on the part o: 
the student, in order to be certain that t! 
sum borrowed be not disproportionate and 
consequently too great a burden after grad 
uation. 

4. A system of repayment on an easy instalment 
basis with a strict collection and follow 
program. 

5. Premium as a protection against loss in order 
to keep the available funds intact. 


In the actual administration of its loans the 
foundation receives no requests for assistance 
directly from students. A college must first be 
come affiliated in the loan experiment through 
an agreement to cooperate in the scheme as 
developed by the division of student loans. A 
definite amount is then set aside for the use of 
that institution to be loaned to students during 
the current year. 

Regarding the ultimate significance of the 
loan experiment the yearbook says: 


The Harmon Foundation looks definitely toward 
the time when the cost of education can be so 
financed that the necessity of raising large endow 
ments will be largely eliminated through a syste: 
whereby the educated may distribute over a period 
of years payment of the difference between thx 
institutional cost of their college training and tl. 
amount within their ability to pay while still stud) 
ing for a degree. 


THE TRIENNIAL IMPERIAL EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 

Anout 400 delegates—ineluding 250 from 
Canada, Australia, India, South Africa and 
other lands of the British Empire—attended 
the 1924 Triennial Imperial Education Confer- 
ence held from July 14 te 19 at University Col- 
lege, London. Because of the attraction of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, inter- 
est and attendance greatly surpassed that of tl 
conference at Toronto in 1921. 

Experiments and new developments in educa- 
tion formed the central theme of the conference. 
The program included a discussion on July 15 
and 16 of training colleges, “newest methods 
in the training of teachers” and the interchange 
of teachers. 

The Dalton System, originated by Miss Park- 
hurst at Dalton, Mass., and operated with suc- 
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many English schools, was the subje 
entire session on the afternoon of July 
the general topie tor that day was “Educa 
s a preparation for life.” The fifth and 
ays were devoted to modern methods o! 
s teaching and the training of boys and 
for citizenship through cadet corps. 
Ir. Alfred Noyes, the poet and tormer le 
er in the English department at Princetor 


ersity, presided at a session on July ls, 


en addresses were given by distinguished It 
men on “English as a bond of empire 
\ full account of the conference will be giver 


SCHOO! AND Socrery by a correspor 


CONGRESS ON EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

A “Conaress on Christian Work in South 
(merica,” which is expected to give eonsider 

e attention to problems of education, will be 

d at Montevideo, March 29 to April 8, 1925, 

der the auspices of the Committee on Coop 

on in Latin America, New York City. 

Investigations preliminary to the congress are 
being made by twelve commissions. The com 
mission on edueation is headed by Dr. F. K. 
Sanders, that on social movements in South 
{merica by Charles D. Hurrey, and one on 
religious education by E. North. The program 
if the eongress includes morning and afternoon 
sessions devoted to the reports of the various 
commissions, with the evening meetings given 
ver to general religious and _ educational 
services. 

The Montevideo congress will continue the 
work done by the congress which met in 
Panama in February of 1916. Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman, secretary of the Committee on Cooper 
on in Latin America, says in his announce 


ment of the Montevideo congress: 


The seven volumes containing the investigations 
f the commissions and the report of the pro 
ceedings of the 1916 congress are probably the 
most extensive studies on the social, educational 

| religious conditions of Latin America pu! 
shed in English. Plans were made for an en 
rged program of service for Latin America, for 
e advancement of the work of individual boards 
1 for the organization of many union educa 


nal institutions, presses, hospitals and social 


centers. Many of these plans have now been 


THE COMMITTEE ON CLASSIC! 


pres¢ nted hetore 


gradually discovered with the 


We believe there 


teaching of Latin 
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teachers ask that the remedies be found and ap- 
plied. Yet the faults in teaching are not the sole 
elements to be considered. A large part of the 
difficulty is due to the way in which the Latin 
course is now constituted. These two factors, the 
faults in teaching and the imperfect arrangement 
of the course, account for the difficulties in the 
situation. They react injuriously on each other 
and thus combine to aggravate the result. The 
two remedies needed are a revision of the course 
on the basis proposed and a large supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers. 


The committee urges that Latin begin earlier 
in the school course than at present: 


In our four-year secondary schools the pupils 
enter at about fourteen and graduate at about 
eighteen years of age. It is not practicable or 
desirable to extend the school period later. School 
Latin must therefore be restricted to four years 
unless it is to begin earlier. So far as we know, 
there is a general though not complete agreement 
among educational authorities that it would be 
much better to begin the study of Latin two years 
earlier. There are some opportunities now given 
to do so. It is to be desired that these opportuni- 
ties be made more generally accessible. They 
already exist in our junior high schools, in six- 
year classical schools and elsewhere. It is the uni- 
versal practice in the school systems of other coun- 
tries, even in the four-year courses of England and 
Germany as well as in the standard six-year, seven- 
year or nine-year courses of England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Moreover, there are important reasons for 
making the course in Latin longer than four years 
in ease it is begun earlier. By beginning two 
years earlier and continuing for six years, the 
course can be more fully developed and thereby 
made more effective. It would also be complete 
within the upper age limit now reached by pupils 
completing the present four-year high school 
course. 


The committee also made a plea for opportu- 
nity to learn Greek: 


We are not asking that pupils in our schools be 
compelled to study Greek, but that all who are fit 
for the study shall have the unhindered and really 
encouraging chance to take it. This good chance 
is not provided now. 

The intimate relation of Latin to Greek has 
great importance in regard to the training of Latin 
teachers. The Latin teacher who does not know 
Greek has little knowledge of the immense enrich- 
ment of Latin which comes through Greek and is 
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consequently shut off from full appreciation of 


Latin. Greek teachers know Latin, but only a 
minority of our Latin teachers have studied Greek. 
We therefore urge that all teachers of Latin 
should be trained to know Greek also and that full 
provision be made to ensure this result as soon as 
possible. It will give us better teachers of Latin 
and will also provide for the teaching of Greek in 
many places where, for economic reasons, a sepa- 
rate teacher can not be allowed for each language. 
It will give better chances for starting new Greek 
classes under capable teachers. Some good teach 
ing of Greek is now being done by self-sacrificing 
Latin teachers who have taken on this additional 
work without remuneration. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual conference of the American 
Library Association, at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, June 30 to July 5, the following officers 
were elected : 

President—H. H. B. Meyer, acting director, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-president — Margaret Mann, cata- 
loguer, Engineering Societies Library, New York 
City. 

Second Vice-president—John Adams Lowe, as- 
sistant librarian of the Public Library, Brooklyn, 
me Oe 

Treasurer—Edward D. Tweedell, assistant li- 
brarian of the John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Trustees of the Endowment Fund—Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago (for the 
unexpired term ending in 1926, succeeding W. W. 
Appleton, deceased). 

Members of the Executive Board—Charles F. D. 
Belden, director, Boston Public Library, and di- 
rector of the Division of Publie Libraries, State 
Board of Education, Boston, Mass.; Frank K. 
Walter, librarian of the University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis. 

Members of the Council—Harrison W. Craver, 
director of the Engineering Societies Library, New 
York City; Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia; 
Harriet E. Howe, assistant professor, Simmons Col- 
lege Library School, Boston; Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., 
chief of National Civies Bureau, U. 8. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; Earl N. Manchester, 
director of libraries, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence; Anna Mulheron, librarian of the Library 
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ation of Portland, Oregon; Josephine A. 


t e, vice-director of the school of library 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edna M 

S son, vice-director of the New York State 

Albany, N. Y.; Faith E. Smith, principal 


rk with schools, Public Library, Los Angeles, 


Carl Vitz, librarian of the Public Library, 


e executive board appointed a commission on 

| e library and adult education,” consisting of : 
Chairman, Judson T. Jennings, Seattle public 
president ol the American Lib-ary As 
mn, 1923-24; Charles F. D. Belden, Boston 
e library; Wiliam W. Bishop, University 
Michigan library, Ann Arbor; Matthew S. 


ludgeon, Milwaukee publie library; Miss Linda 


\. Eastman, Cleveland public library; W. O. 
Carson, inspector of public libraries, Ontario 
tment of education, Toronto, and Charles 
Rush, Indianapolis publie library. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Sir Artour W. Currie, principal of McGill 

versity, received the degree of LL.D. at the 

commencement of Dartmouth College. Dean 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia Univer 
was awarded the degree of Litt.D. 


On June 27, St. Andrews University, Seot 


conferred the honorary degree of doctor 
vs on the Reverend C. A. Richmond, presi- 


of Union College and chaneellor of Union 


Uy versity, New York. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Mich., conferred the 
rree of doctor of seience on A. E. Jenks, 
rotessor of anthropology at the University of 
Minnesota and chairman of the division of an 
‘opology and psychology of the National 
Research Council at Washington, D. C. Dr. 


lenks delivered the commencement address on 





the subject “The dawning era of science.” 


AmonGc those to whom Williams College 
nted honorary degrees at its commencement 
xereises was Harry DeWitt DeGroat, principal 
the State Normal School at Cortland, N. Y. 


Tue Reverend Irving Maurer was inaugurated 
sident of Beloit College in June. 

Cart G. Doney, president of Willamette Um 
ty for eleven years, has asked to be relieved 


his executive duties. 











Merton L. Ferson, until recently dean of t] 
as been elected dean of 
University of North Carolina. 

Gipson, formerly 
English at Wheaton ¢ 


been appointed dean of 


At the University of Minnesota, Dr 
Lashley has been promoted to he pro 


psychology, and Robert S. 


College, has been elected assistant 


ion to teach in the 


rado State Teachers College 


Dr. Harry S. Ganders in 


Whitney, who will have charge of 


University , will 


history, left vacant through th 


» summer school. 


aculty of St. John’s ¢ : 
Sprowls, who has taught 
sity of Vermont and the University of 
see, will be head of the department o! 
phy and psychology; Charles H. Gray, 
College, Portland, Oregon, will | 


English literature; 


. Smith, Heckscher, 


head librarian at the Unite 


Boas, associate p 
lish at Whitman College from 1911-16, | 


1 
a prote ssorsnip 


White Sulphur Spring 
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elected to the principalship at Skagway, 


Alaska. 


Pau. Srerson has been reelected superinten- 
dent of the Dayton, Ohio, schools for a term of 
three years at a salary of $10,000. 


In Oklahoma, H. H. Cowan, of Stillwater, 
has been chosen superintendent of schools of 
Afton; C. A. Streeter has been elected super- 
intendent at Anadarko; R. O. Jarrett, of 
Rotan, Texas, goes as superintendent to Tem- 
ple; R. E. Staffelbach has been reelected super- 
intendent at Barnsdall; E. R Bell goes to Al- 
luwe; J. R. Holmes has been elected superin- 
tendent at Sapulpa; Superintendent Guy Hiteh- 
cock goes from Amber to Marlow. 


Dr. Winuiam E. Grapy, for six years admin- 
istrative aid to Superintendent W. L. Ettinger, 
of New York City, will be transferred from the 
administrative offices of the New York Board 
of Edueation to take charge of a school district 
on September 1. His successor as aid to Super- 
intendent O’Shea will be Dr. John S. Roberts, 
district superintendent in charge of junior high 


schools. 


Cuartes E. SpearMAn, professor of mind 
and logie at the University of London; Dr. C. S. 
Myers, of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology at London, and Sir R. Henry Rew, 
noted British economist, will address various 
sessions of the Cornell University summer school 
after the meeting at Toronto of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Leon Berarp, ex-minister of public education 
in Franee, is a eandidate for a chair in the 
French Academy, to fill the vacaney caused by 
the death of M. de Freycinet. 


EK. A. GarpNer Yates, professor of archeology 
in the University of London, has been elected 
vice-chancellor for 1924-25, in succession to 
H. J. Waring. 


H. W. Raps, senior classical master at King 
Edward VI School, Birmingham, England, has 
been appointed headmaster at the King’s 
School, Chester, to succeed the Reverend H. H. 
Symonds. 


Proressor JAMES GorDON EMERSON, of the 
English department at Stanford University, has 
been granted leave of absence to assume charge 
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of classes in publie speaking in the California- 
Oregon Power Company at Medford, Ore. 


Davip ALLAN Ropertson, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant director of the American 
Council on Edueation to develop the work of 
the council in the field of international educa- 
tional relations. In cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of International Education, the Committee 
on the American University Union and numer- 
ous other agencies operating in this field, he wil! 
devote his entire time to the formulation of 
effective foreign policies and simplification of 
administrative machinery for their realization. 

Dr. Artuur S. Lispy, dean of the school o! 
commerce at Oglethorpe University, was re- 
cently elected mayor of the newly incorporated 
township of North Atlanta, Ga. 

Proressor Ezra Bowen, head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Lafayette College, lias 
been elected president of the civil service com- 
mission of Easton, Pa. 

Tue General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh has elected the following to 
the university senate: L. H. Murlin, Boston 
University; C. W. Flint, Syracuse University; 
Arlo A. Brown, University of Chattanooga; JJ. 
B. Randolph, Claflin College; W. J. Davidson, 
Illinois Wesleyan University; John W. Hoff- 
man, Ohio Wesleyan University; Heber I. 
Harper, University of Denver; John L. Seaton, 
Albion College; C. W. Tenney, Gooding Col- 
lege; H. B. Langdon, DePauw University; R. 
N. Brooks, Walden University; William North 
Rice, Wesleyan University; John L. Hillman, 
Simpson College; Francis H. Green, Penning- 
ton Seminary; F. W. Hixson, Allegheny Col- 
lege; J. M. Cox, Philander Smith College; C. 
G. Doney, Willamette University; Samuel 
Plantz, Lawrence College; R. B. von Klein- 
Smid, University of Southern California; J. H. 
Morgan, Dickinson College; W. B. Fleming, 
Baker University. 

THE committee of the University of Cam- 
bridge, under the Henry P. Davison Trust, have 
elected C. L. Chamberlain, of King’s College, to 
the scholarship at Harvard University; D. 5. 
Heesom, of St. John’s College, to the scholar- 
ship at Princeton University, and C. R. N. 
Winn, of Trinity College, to the scholarship at 
Yale University. 
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Ss.) 
) | ERI L. Bi K, Lor twenty-five years association, Was ¢! cet nh « ‘ 
ent of the State Teachers College ot San deputies ane ! er ! ‘ Se ! 
o, died on June 12 Scialoja delivered ‘ ! : ech " 
ye. JamES B. Barrp, dean of the Souther ning the purposes of the f Phe At 
College and a member of the faculty of #2 Ambassador, Henry P. Fletcl 
\tlant College o Phvsiclans and § e Americat udent 
no the medical college ot Emory lL) Tue Southern ( mmereia iv ey ( nier 
ed on June 6, at Atlanta, Ga. ence ealied b the United Stats ‘ Fi 
s M. V. Leuven, for more than thirteen dueation in cooperatior n 
s county superintendent of schools at Sant: school of Bowlin Green Busine 
a, Calif., died on July 4 Bowling Green, Kk) met on J 1] d 12 

, . . The chairman, Glen Levin Sw ett, ‘ 

;  B % gai 7 —— anos ~ — ist n commercial education of the | S Bun of 
pt es at the State Normal School, Mur duestion gave an addr Paes ' 
esboro, Tenn., died in May. 

. ers ot « cu ns ere a Lo {) mi 
es to “promote the serious study o agement: preparation and placement,” W. H 
ern political problems, national and inte Minton, office manager ot e American Ki 
tional,” an institute of polities will be co ing Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio; “Te qui 
ted at Furman University, Greenville, S. C., subjects in secondary business edu Lo 
August 5 to 16. The school will be su MeKinsev, school of ecommerce at b 
the one inaugurated some vears ago at administratior University of Chi ! H] 
ms College. Professor James W. Garner. H. 


e University of Illinois, president of the York C 


erical Political Secience 


ity ; “Commercial occupatt 
Association, will nated preparation and placement,” Arthur H 


ve a series of lectures, and it is planned also Carver, training div n of the industr re 
ave a number of economists and other schol tions department, Swift and C par { ( 
assist in the conduct of the institute. The “Social studies in busine edues hKadward 
t two davs will he devoted to the eonsidera Wiest, head of the de partme nt of « mon and 
of problems particularly affecting South sociology, University of Kentu 
{ a) y i 


Tue fourth Liberal Si bev iy 
sureau of Gov held at Oxford, England, from J 


With members of the Detroit 


ernment Research, faculty members of the Un August 6. Amone those taki: part hy 

tv of Michigan and leaders of the fourth Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Joh 
region of the National League of Women’s’ Simon, Lord Meston, Sir Edward Grice, Lad) 
Voters as instructors, the Institute of Govern 


Grey, of Fallodon, Sir Mau 
ment and Polities will be held at Ann Arbor, Mr. Masterman, Mr. P. J. Pybus, $ 
Mich., July 21 to 26. Maclean, Sir Alfred Mond, Lad | 
InuINoIs Wesleyan University is holding its Carter, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Walter Ru 

summer session this year. The term opened Captain W. Benn, Mr. V. Phi 


. . oF Gilber urra’ ! t ay ut 
n June 16, and will continue until July 26. Hilbert Murray, Mr. Ramsay M 


, Mir 
» J Ne ) Si on 
Requirements for entrance are the same as for D. mon. 
the fall term. THE International Moral Education Congre 
T . , on ‘ w ~ thy a confere _ oon 0 . +, } 
l'ne eighteenth summer session of the Train. “®"20Une¢ hat a ¢ erence i 
, r , cr ~ iternational : ect \ iy ne 
n¢ School at Vineland, N. J., for teachers of (‘%™8 '™ Ms international aspe , > 
2 * } at Berli rom October 2 ti *articulars « 
ckward or mentally deficient children opened Berlin, from October 1 J 


be hs om Dr. Siegfried 
July 14 and will continue until August 22. ™ had from Dr. Sie; 


Kaweran, Be I 





SUMMER courses in history, literature and art Charlottenburg, Konigin-Lo 

ve been inaugurated by the Italo-American n students, rep 
Association at Rome, Italy, for American stu- seven institutions on the Pacific coast, have | 
dents, eighteen of whom have already arrived. San Francisco on a t . 
ine 


e large hall of the Palazo Salviati, seat of the grimage of friendship in J 


use-Str. 18 | 


FirreEN Americar tudent 
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ter acquainted with their fellow Japanese stu- 
dents and with their methods of teaching. 


ACCORDING to word received from the Nether- 
land-America Foundation on July 9, about 
fifty Americans are the guests of the University 
of Leyden during the special “Netherlands 
Week for American Students,” arranged by 
mutual cooperation between the university and 
the foundation. Leyden opened its doors and 
is giving free board and hospitality to these 
fifty guests. Lectures in English are being de- 
livered by some of Holland’s most distinguished 
scholars, and trips have been arranged to show 
visiting students the real Holland of to-day, sel- 
dom seen by tourists. 


Five hundred and fifty American and Cana- 
dian students and professors who are making a 
tour of England, France and Belgium, accord- 
ing to the London Times, arrived on one steam- 
ship at Liverpool on June 29. They were re- 
ceived by the vice-chancellor of the University 
of Oxford on July 1. Their program includes 
visits to Wembley, the Olympie games and 
Parisian universities, and they are to be offici- 
ally received at Brussels by the Belgian gov- 
ernment. 

Researcu in social science by the University 
of Chieago faculty and students, which already 
has uneovered any number of important facts 
about Chieago’s social problems, will be carried 
on during the next three vears by a grant of 
$50,000 a year by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller memorial. In addition the memorial will 
give each year an amount equal to contributions 
from other sources up to $25,000 a year. 

Tue University of Wisconsin will receive 
$350,000 by the terms of the will of Thomas FE. 
Brittingham who died last May. 


Tue St. Lonis conference “educational ad- 
vanee” program has closed with more than $1,- 
250,000 pledged to Ozark Wesleyan College, 
Central Wesleyan College and the Wesley 
Foundations in the conference. 

TurovGnH the will of Mrs. Hester A. Curtiss, 
of Meriden, Conn., Wesleyan University has 
received a bequest of $20,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the benefit of needy and 
worthy students. 


Bowporn CoLueGe has received a gift of 
$3,500 from Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, of 
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New York City, to assist in financing the Bow- 
doin Institute of Literature. This institute is 
to be held next May at the college as a portion 
of the centennial celebration of the graduation 
of Hawthorne and Longfellow. 


A Funp of $25,000, from the bequest of Rob- 
ert K. Smith, of New York City, has been put 
at the disposal of the graduate school of the 
University of North Carolina, the interest to be 
expended for the advancement of graduate 
study and research as the faculty of the school 
may from time to time direct. <A_ similar 
amount from the same bequest has been appro- 
priated for the remodeling of one of the univer- 
sity’s older buildings into a playhouse and 
workshop for the Carolina Playmakers. 


Girts to the American Library Association 
amounting to $239,100, received or promised 
since the 1923 meeting, were reported at the 
opening session of the forty-sixth annual con- 
ference, which met on June 30, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., under the presidency of Judson 
T. Jennings. The donors of the funds are the 
Carnegie corporation of New York, the Amer- 
ican committe for work in devastated France, 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. These substantial appropriations, Mr. 
Jennings stated, are enabling the American 
Library Association, through boards, committees 
and officers, to study certain problems which 
are of importance to the library movement and 
to popular education; to promote a_ better 
understanding between scholars of Europe and 
America; and to increase the service the asso- 
ciation is rendering. 


Puans for a Woodrow Wilson school on the 
Greek Island of Syra, to train 3,000 Armenian 
and Greek orphans are announced by Charles 
V. Vickrey, general secretary of the Near East 
Relief. The school is to be named for the 
former president in recognition of his interest 
in the problems of Christian minorities, and 
will inelude twenty buildings and cover ap- 
proximately two hundred acres. 


A carr for the study and explanation of the 
late President Wilson’s fourteen points will be 
established this fall by the Free University of 
Sofia, Bulgaria. Special attention will be given 
to the eleventh point, which deals with the free- 
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Academy ol 


School of Diplomacy has 


inded in Vienna as a department of 


Austrian 


+? } 


lal academy allac ed to the 


office. The school Is Lo be made ava 
tudents of all nationalities, and v 
ts sessions in October. The course ~ 


vears, and comprises h story, political Sel 


nomies, law and languages, all these 


e. ec 
ranches being taught with a view to the spe 

needs of men in the diplomatic and con 
ar service. The qualifications for admission 
are a comprehensive knowledge 


. 1 } 
he senooi 


French and a college diploma. 


PLANS are nearing completion for the largest 

school building in the world, to be erected 
New York City, aceording to William H. 
architeet of the New York 
The structure when completed will 


4.500 


School 


Gompert 
| , 
dings 


e a seating capacity for more than 


s, with provision for expansion to 7,500. 


Board of Education of Atlanta, Ga., in 
effort to care for approximately 3,000 pupils 
the 


the purchase of six 


ng seat for September 


assignments 
authorized 


opening, has 


isand dollars worth of portable classroom 


Tue sehool board of Chicago voted on July 9 


» adopt the platoon system in the schools on 
mited seale, despite the protests of organized 
abor. 


increase the li 


A PROPOSAL to number of dis- 


trict school superintendents of New York City 
from twenty-seven to thirty-two has been put 
the hands of George J. Ryan, president ot 


the board of education, and Superintendent 


} + 


O’Shea, who have been delegated power to act 
by the board of edueation. The board of super- 
ntendents recommended the increase, which Dr. 


said probably would go into effect. Al- 
] . 


O'Shea 
though the number of teachers has been prac 
tically doubled in recent beeause of the 
the 


one district superintendency created. 


vears 


th in school system, there has been 


Tue disclosure that 70 per cent. of the teach- 


rain 


Tennessee have had no professional 
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s 
ing and that 25 per cent. are 1 eve 
has led the denominational coll ~ the 
that do special WOrTkK in te ner t | i 
a council for the purpose of wo1 4 ' 

th the state department of educatio 
joint effort toward raising the average teach 
preparation in that territory. The couneil f 
that last veal alone there were 1,150 ter porar 
certificates issued to teachers who were unable 
to pass any sort ol examinatio! 

IN providing homes for teachers Te 
claims first place; recent report to the U. Ss 
Bureau of Edueation shows a total of 635 f 
that state Nearly 600 of these homes re 
rural districts 

AccorpinG to the U. S. Bureau of Edueatio 
malnutrition cases in the elementar cho 0 
Bridgeport, Conn., show a decrease of al 
33 per cent. between the years i921 LU 
1923-24. This progress 18 to he tt i te 
health education. 

ALCOHOL in relation to the humar bod ! 
mind is the subject of special report is 
bv the department ot education of Ne Zea 
for the use of teachers, who are req 1 to 
struct their pupils in the efiect oO i ! 
liquors. 

FIve provinees in Cat ada have passed i 
ers’ pension” legislation, according to the Car 
dian Council of Child Welfare Under the 
laws aid was granted last vear to 6,450 mother 
for 19,350 children. The total sur paid mont 
averaged $254,790.25. 

A party of teachers and school 
has been sent by the governor gene! 1 « | 
wan (Formosa) to investigate the e] 
schools of the Philippines. 

Tue American Library Association has begur 
a study of the library and adult education. The 
object is to discover how the American hbrary 
especially the publie library, can increase 
educational service to adults and to older b 
and girls out of school. The study be 
made by L. L. Dickerson, until recent t] 
advisory librarian in the U. S. Army, under t! 
supervision of a special commission ol! rar 
ans and with the advice of many ed tiona 
specialists. Funds for the st dy have e 

corporation of New 


provided by the Carnegi 


York. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND 
TUTORIAL CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND 

ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made of an 
enactment by the University of Oxford whereby 
the Delegacy tor the Extension of Teaching is 
discontinued and there is created in its place a 
Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies having 
broad powers in “the non-vocational education 
of adult persons beyond the limits of the uni- 
versity.” The new statute provides for a de- 
partment under the eare of the delegacy which 
will consolidate two formerly separate activi- 
ties—university extension lectures and univer- 
sity tutorial classes. 

There will be two committees “of equal num- 
ber and status,” charged respectively with the 
work of these branches. Each committee will 
consist of 14 members, “three elected by eon- 
gregation, two by the Hebdomadal Council, two 
by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, and seven 
members co-opted by the Delegaecy and ap- 
proved by convocation.” The term of office is 
six years; members are eligible for reelection 
and reappointment. 

As its seeretary the delegacy has appointed 
Mr. F. E. Hutchinson, who since 1920 served 
as secretary of the University Extension Dele- 
gacy and who combines experience as tutor and 
lecturer at Cambridge and Oxford with knowl- 
edge of laboring conditions gained by activity 
in the Workers’ Edueation Association; from 
1916 to 1920 he was president of the Preston 
Branch of the association. 

“We believe that the new extra-mural or- 
ganization will galvanize and modernize our 
university extension work,” said Mr. Hutchin- 
son in an interview. The precise plan of action 
of the delegacy will be worked out during the 
coming year. Special attention will probably 
be paid to the country towns in the counties 
immediately about Oxford. “We must be pre- 
pared to be more elementary than formerly. 
We shall need teachers with particular skill 
and patience for this work.” 

Behind this new statute of old Oxford there 
lies a page of English educational history that 
may perhaps be profitably summarized for 
American readers. Adult educational efforts 


in England and in the United States during 
the nineteenth century have had interesting 
mutual reactions. “The idea of taking the uni- 
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versity to the people is English, that of bring- 
ing the people together into a vacation univer- 
sity is American.” Mr. H. J. Mackinder and 
Sir Michael E. Sadler, from whose book, “Uni- 
versity Extension,” the foregoing quotation is 
taken, very definitely ascribe the derivation of 
the idea of summer meetings of university ex- 
tension students to the assembly held at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

The first regular extension summer meeting 
was conducted at Oxford in August, 1888. A 
few persons, four in 1885 and four in 1887, 
had studied at Cambridge, but it was not until 
1890 that the plan of a summer meeting was 
incorporated into the Cambridge University 
Extension system. Beginning in 1896, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford have cooperated by holding 
their summer meetings in alternate years. The 
largest enrollment recorded at Oxford was 
1,219 in 1907; the largest at Cambridge was 
950 in 1902.. Several of the younger universi 
ties also have summer meetings. 

The earlier half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a popular movement toward adult 
education as embodied in mechanics institutes 
and mutual improvement societies in England 
and the lyceum in America. It was not until 
1873 that university extension, in the present 
use of the term, began. Then, in response to 
memorials initiated by Professor James Stuart 
and presented by four groups of workers, the 
University of Cambridge inaugurated three 
courses of lectures in Nottingham, Derby and 
Leicester, given by three Fellows of Trinity 
College. The London University Extension So- 
ciety was founded in 1876 in express imitation 
of “the principle of the Cambridge University 
Extension Scheme.” In 1878 Oxford appointed 
an extension delegacy, with Mr. Arthur Acland 
as its first secretary. The work is now being 
shared, writes Mr. William H. Draper, “by the 
other and younger universities and colleges that 
have come into being since 1873, and by the 
noble foundation at Manchester that looks back 
for its origin to 1846.” 

Among the scholars who forwarded the ex- 
tension movement may be named Professor 
Stuart, Mr. W. Moore Ede (later dean of Wor- 
cester), Mr. William Cunningham (later arch- 
deacon of Ely), Mr. R. G. Moulton (who from 
1892 to 1919 was a professor in the University 
of Chicago), Mr. Benjamin Jowett, master of 
Balliol, Mr. Arthur Acland, Sir Michael E. Sad- 
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with the students 
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Mr. Mansbridge has t stified that 


asses have developed among workers a new 
attitude toward the universities and t rd 
earning so that, without “acquiescence in the 
fact that Oxford and Cambridge had conformed 
an aristocratic system, there is a belief I 
heir possibilities and a trust in their intee 
{f purpose.” The present Labor Governmer 
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DISCUSSION 
HOW SHALL WE TEACH EDUCATION? 


Ipeas and ideals are in continuous flux, but 
words retain their etymology. Our coneept of 


educat ! 


the function of the school and otf 
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of philology, be a much more descriptive 
term for the modern pedagogue, were it 
not for the fact that usage has made the 
word hackneyed and worthless by overgen- 
eralization. At any rate, it is clear that, 
while in some sections of the curriculum 
the acquisition of skills and knowledge has 
remained preeminent, there are others in which 
In the 
field of human relations, for example, the for- 


self-development is of first consequence. 


mulation of a point of view is of supreme im- 
portance. While a modicum of basic knowledge 
is essential in sociology, economics, political 
theory, philosophy, education, the ultimate aim 
always is the introduction of the student to the 
field as a contributing thinker, rather than as a 
mere practitioner. 

How shall we make the student self-active in 
education? This is the way the question must 
ultimately be put if we are serious in our de- 
sire to introduce him to his social heritage, to 
assist him to a philosophy of his own, to help 
him become a creative participant in social de- 
velopment. Beginning with a negation, I would 
reply: Not by the method of lecturing to him. 
There is no space here to argue this point, and 
I shall, therefore, defend it by a sentence. Lee- 
turing is teaching in the ancient sense, and edu- 
eation, particularly in the social fields, should 
center about the student’s development, his com- 
ing into his own, his self-activity. The lecture 
is a method of handing out ready-made opinions 
to immature and easily influenced minds, and in 
the social fields there is always more than one 
opinion regarding the possible solution of al- 
most every problem. 

The lecture as a university method derives 
from the time and from the places where the 
lectures were and are few. Where the lecturer, 
as is the ease abroad and in a few favored 
American universities, confines his courses to 
the single topic in which he is a contributing 
scholar, so that his lecture contains matter 
which ean not be duplicated by reading, it is in 
all likelihood warranted. But the typical col- 
lege teacher who carries three and four courses, 
none of which perhaps represent the narrow 
field of his own research, may well ask whether 
he is not mistaken in following the traditional 
university method. How frequently does he 
say what his students can not better read? 
“Gentlemen, IT make it a point of honor with 
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you not to read my book until after you have 
finished my course.” These are the words which 
a current writer reports as having been ma 
by his quondam professor. 


When it 


is discussion, not recitation, there is presented 


Discussion, then? In general, yes. 
the opportunity of contact between the trained 
and the immature mind, to the presumed adva; 
tage of the latter—the training in thinking 
which points out the other side of a question, 
training in the weighing of evidence and th 
suspending of judgment, the testing of hypoth- 
eses, the practical application of conclusions to 
actual situations. 

Discussion keeps the instructor in contact 
with the student, provides what the teacher has 
to offer just at the time and at the point where 
it is needed. But discussion is not as easy as it 
sounds. The lack of organization and the poor 
makeup of some of the student minds con- 
stantly pull in the direction of interesting by 
paths. The timid student and the over-aggres- 
sive student, the well-meaning but colorless stu- 
dent who lets down the interest, the plausible 
bluffer, these all present obstacles to suecessful 
discussion. But the greatest of all obstacles is 
the lack of background and experience inherent 
in the situation, the immaturity of the student 
and the maturity and formulated point of view 
of the instructor. It is this unequal combat 
with its predictable conclusion which so fre- 
quently makes the discussion “smell as sweet” 
as the lecture. 

A means of providing the student with back- 
ground for the diseussion, the development, the 
self-activity which will lead him to a real indi- 
vidual position in the field of education is an 
indispensable coneomitant of the discussion 
method. In a course introductory to the field 
of education, offered to juniors and seniors, I 
have, for several semesters, experimented with 
three types of stimulus in addition to the out- 
lined reading for the course, i.e., reading and 
reporting from an educational journal, visiting 
schools for specifie purposes, writing at mid- 
term an extended paper for which no topic is 
assigned. 

The stndents have heen required to read this 
journal regularly throughout the course, look- 
ing over the paper every week and reading one 
article with sufficient care to make a report 
One of the values attained by throwing in 
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s students who have heretofore had no 


the heid OL education 18s a rezliza 


the fact that a social institution such as 
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variously thought about and practiced, 
lerly and susceptible of mastery by start- 
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rht suspect from the reading of a text- 
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ve schedule. 
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has been thinking about education. an ex- 
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MR. FINNEY ON EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


Ir has been my pleasant privilege to speak in 
behalf of educational sociology more than once 
and even to try to defend it from some of its 
opponents. I wonder if it may not need de- 
fense from some of its friends. I have just 
read the statement in ScHoot aNp Society, for 
May 31, under the title, “The Prime Task of 
Educational Sociology.” 

In all seriousness I should like to raise some 
questions, 

(1) What right has Mr. Finney to make a 
clear cut classification between “the school- 
master” and “the sociologist”? He does this spe- 
cifically in the first paragraph and carries the 
idea throughout. My personal observation is 
that there is as great a variability among even 
educational sociologists (giving them the title 
they themselves assume), as the difference be- 
tween schoolmasters in one group and sociolo- 
gists in another. 

(2) How ean sociologists think and operate 
separate and independent of “schoolmasters” 
and not make themselves liable to objections 
similar to those he raises against the latter? 
“Scientific” agriculture got nowhere until it 
placed its feet literally in the ground and 
modified its hothouse conclusions by reason of 
the results of open-air experimentation. 

(3) As far as educational sociology is a 
science, is its “task to awaken the dormant 
imaginations of educators to the discernment” 
and implications of the principle that “the 
social process is a product of the learning 
process”? As a genuine science of both social 
and learning processes should not its primary 
function be rather to determine by genuinely 
scientific methods, (1) the clear, sound state- 
ment of what the objectives of all educational 
agencies should be, and (2) a tentative distri- 
bution of those objectives among the different 
agencies, such as the church, the home and the 
school ? 

No man can say we have had too much re- 
search and not lay himself open to the implica- 
tion that he is afraid to know what the facts 
are. We've had too much pseudo-research, with- 
out doubt. 
the genuine article. 


But we can never have too much of 
And one great trouble with 


education, scientifically scrutinized, is that it has 
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had practically no research from the sociologica! 
point of view. 

Edueation as conceived to-day is very largely 
a method, a mode of procedure. But when on 
raises the questions of where, what and wi! 
with reference to the ultimate outcomes, hoy 
much of genuine scientific character is there o; 
which to posit a tenable answer? Whose first 
duty is this answer if not the education: 
sociologist ? 

(4) Since educational sociology has not yet 
designated the “ratio for the learning process” 
in specifie scientifie terms, what right has Mr 
Finney to say that it “is the major applicat 
of social science to education” to awaken edu 
eators to this unprecedented opportunity and 


this immeasurable responsibility “to mix the 
ratio for the learning process”? 

(5) If educational sociology is not to be 
come a science for ten years, by what other 
sciences are the objectives of social processes 
to be accurately set forth? Is the reader to 
infer that he is to be fed the crust only, for a 
decade, because the rabbits aren’t forthcoming? 
Economies, sociology or political science hav 
not helped furnish the rabbit except as edu- 
cational sociology has used its culinary skill in 
preparing the animals for this specifie educa 
tional dish. 

In the main, Mr. Finney’s contention is un- 
deniable. Yet in trying to set it forth it would 
seem that: (1) He has attempted to shift the 
burden of proof from the educational sociolo 
gist to the poor “schoolmaster”; and (2) he 
has also been inconsistent in saying that edu- 
cational sociology by not being a science and by 
failing to provide the scientific data that edu 
cation needs, can best make education scientific 
with respect to its ultimate goal. 

But perhaps these are merely the wandering 
thoughts of a mere “schoolmaster.” 

R. A. Kent 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 


AN INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


Tue Peace Palace at The Hague is to have 
still another tenant this summer. It is to be 
the seat of an academy of much wider scope 
than that of Plato, where such questions were 
discussed as “What is the state?,’” “What 1s 
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man?’ and “What is government?” 


Academy of International Law at The 


e takes the states as they are, with thei 

ng governments, and with such statesmen 

have, and asks the next question, “How 

tates to live together on this globe with 
tice toward each other?” 

{ representative of the Hellenic heir of 


academy is to be present at The 


e Academy in the person of Professor 


re Andreades, but Greece is only one ot 
east a dozen nations to be represented. 
uished scholars in the field of inter 
law will be there not only from Eng 
France and Italy, from Holland, Belgium, 
slovakia, Switzerland and Portugal, but 
ym Germany and Russia. Moreover, 
South America will be represented, and, hap 
the United States. Two American pro 
rs are included in the list: Dean Jesse S. 
Reeves, of the University of Michigan, and 
Professor Philip Marshall Brown, of Princeton. 
If the students who are expected to come with 
e knowledge of international law are as 
ely representative as the lecturers, it should 
me of the most significant and internation 
profitable institutions ever established. 
Those who go from America should be 
ised that the lectures are to be given in the 
ne building as that which houses the World 
Court when in session. Senator Lodge or Sen- 
r Pepper will undoubtedly be ready to 
advise all such applicants how to avail of the 
vantage of this World Academy and yet 
escape contamination from the World Court. 
Especially will this be needful because inter 
national law comes within the scope of inter 
national polities and has not to do with purely 
imanitarian matters. 
This academy is only to supplement the 
teaching of the universities of the several na- 
ns and of the special schools and institutes 
the study or discussion of international 
relations. In the United States the Institute 
Polities at Williamstown has been the 
ploneer and will continue to lead. This sum 
mer, however, the University of Chicago is to 
nduect a somewhat similar institute, open to 
tudents and the general public. There will 
be several lecturers from abroad, two of them 
professors of international law. The trust 
fund under which the lectures are to be given 


i is Ss object ( ette 
nderstanding on the pa ‘ < 
ens of the other peoples ( ‘ 
establishing a basis for improved ter? 
relations and a more enlightene 

The Vassar Institute for the « dera 
nternational relations, to which the « eve 
opened its buildings and dormitori lor 
week, is announced as the first gather 


kind in the history of women’s orgar 


America. But it has no set program and ther 
are to be no formal lectures or address¢ x 
pe rts will be present, however. 

ruiding the diseussions. The endeavor iM 
to discuss the respo! ibility of Wwomel nm the 
“ereat task of making world relations mors 
Christian,” along with international questions 
uch as the coming of modern industrialism 1 
the Orient and the place of the United State 
n the economic readjustment : 4 om 
Isolationists, beware! The Ne York 7 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE TECH- 
NICAL VOCABULARY OF THE 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


I. NEED oF ANALYSIS IN STUDYING READING 
DIFFICULTIES 

Tus study started as an investigation of the 
specific troubles that children have with read 
ing. It has become increasingly evident from 
recent investigations in more than one schoo 
subject! that the learning of each subject con 
sists in the formation of a large number of 
very specific habits. No longer are “abuill 
to add,” “ability to read” or “ability to write” 
considered as single capacities, but rather as a 
composite of a number of separate skill The 
“ability to read’? may certainly be broken up 
into a number of less general “abilities,” among 
which an adequate knowledge of vocabulary 


one of the most important.? Thus “vocab lary” 


1 See, for instance, the work of Thorndike in 
arithmetic, of Ashbaugh in spelling and of Free 
man in handwriting. 

2 Pressey, S. L. and L. C., ‘‘A eritieal study 


of the concept of silent reading ability,’’ Journal 


of Educational Psychology, XII, 25-31. 
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becomes one of the elements that go to make up 
the total complex response that is termed “abil- 
ity to read’; and “vocabulary,” in turn, is itself 
the result of thousands of specific bits of learn- 
ing. 

sy During the years of his school career the child 
meets two types of vocabulary—a “general” 
vocabulary of the commonest English words and 
several “technical” voeabularies. The general 
vocabulary is composed of such words as are 
to be found in the most common four or five 
thousand in the Thorndike Word Book.* The 
pupils master most of these words in the first 
three or four grades, and it is one of the tasks 
of the primary teacher to see that these words 
are thoroughly learned. As soon, however, as 
the pupil begins such subjects as arithmetie, 
geography, science, history, ete., he begins to 
encounter special or technical vocabularies. 
And it soon becomes obvious that the “ability 
to read” acquired in the lower grades does not 
guarantee comprehension of arithmetie prob- 
lems or of texts in geography, science or his- 
tory. It is a chronic complaint of the teachers 
of the upper grades that pupils can not read 
their problems and texts, in spite of their sup- 
posed mastery of “reading” in the lower grades. 


One important cause of the pupil’s failure 
to make sense of his text-book is, of course, his 


failure to recognize certain of the important: 


technical words appearing therein. It is a 
question whether or not the teachers of the 
lower grades should be held responsible for 
the failure of the pupils to comprehend such 


special types of reading matter. Probably 
they should not be held responsible. A geog- 


raphy book is likely to begin with some re- 
marks about continents, globes, hemispheres, 
oceans, islands, isthmuses, ete.—all words that 
the pupil has never seen before. It is hard to 
see why the elementary school teacher is to 
blame because he does not know them. It 
seems to be the opinion of investigators‘ that 
the elementary teacher should be content if she 
has taught her pupils correct habits of reading 


8 Thorndike, E. L., ‘‘Teachers’ Word Book,’’ 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York. 

*Courtis, S. A., ‘‘ Analysis of reading ability,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, IV, 4, 287-93. 
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and correct meanings for the words in the 
“weneral” vocabulary mentioned above. 

Such a conclusion leaves the task of teaching 
“reading’”’—-in so far as the process is dependent 
upon the knowledge of special meanings—to 
the teacher of each subject. If these teachers 
are to teach reading in their own fields, they 
evidently need to know which words are “tech- 
Inieal” and which are not. Mt has been the pur- 
jpose of this very extensive study to find out 
twhat technical words do appear in the text- 
‘books in each subject and to obtain some esti- 
‘mate as to the comparative importance in the 
| subject of each word thus appearing. The 
‘investigation has involved the handling of 
many thousands of words, and is not to be con- 
sidered as complete even yet; but the lists now 
\available® will serve to give the teacher a very 
good basis-for her instruction in the terms 
peculiar to any particular subject. 


Il. Meruops Usep IN THE INVESTIGATION 


The following subjects were selected for 
study: 


Mathematies Group. 
Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Language and Literature Group. 
English grammar. 
French grammar. 
Latin grammar. 

(4) German grammar. 

(5) English and American literature. 
C. History and civies group. 
D. The Science Group. 

(1) General Science. 

(2) Geography. vv 

(3) Biology. 

(4) Chemistry. 

(5) Physies. 

(6) Physiology. 
E. Manual Arts Group. 

(1) Home economics. 

(2) Manual training. 
F. Art and Music. 


A. The 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

B. The 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


The general method of determining technical 
vocabulary was decided upon after over a year 


5 Published by Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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nvestigation and trial of various methods.* 
final method consisted of six steps: (1) 
<t-hooks in wide use were selected for 
sis, the exact number in any one subject 
rving aceording to the type ol reading mat 
for such a subject as geometry, with a 

ve small and condensed vocabulary, 
few texts were needed, while for a sub 

ct like history or literature a very large 
ber was required because of the diffuseness 


eabulary. (2) Each text was read by 


a 


least two readers, who were told to read 
rough the whole book and copy down all 
ds that they thought a child might have 
ficulty in understanding. ~“ Any one reader 
s, of course, influenced by her knowledge of 
subject, her earefulnesss, her knowledge of 
dren, ete.; to eompensate for the unre- 
ibility of the individual reader it was neces 
ry to use many text-books and many read 
ers The words found by each reader were 
sted, all new words found on each successive 
reading being added to the end of the list; 
more and more readings were listed until three 
consecutive readings added less than one per 
cent. of new terms. That is, the “saturation 
point’ had been reached, since so few new 
rds were appearing—and further work on 
that subject would seem unnecessary. The 
number of readings needed to reach this “sat- 
uration point” varied from subject to subject; 
the lowest number wag 8 in chemistry—a study 
th an extremely definite vocabulary which 
varies little from text to text—and the largest 
number was 23 in history. A total of 225 


readings was necessary to reach the saturation, 


point for all subjects. 
(3) The procedure outlined above gave lists 
varying in length from 291 words in algebra 


to 1,691 in general science. It was perfectly 


® Four master’s theses have been written on 
subjects connected with the development of 
method for this vocabulary study. In addition, 
15 students have worked out minor problems. The 
number of readings needed for each book, the 
number of readers necessary, the percentage of 
nportant words found on each reading, the 
method of rating to be used and other similar 
problems had been investigated before the main 
study was begun. 
7 Over 100 different readers and over 100 text 


books were used. 
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evident that all these words were not equa 


important—that some were not even technical 
vords at all. Evidently some expert opinion 
was needed to get a basis tor the elimination 


of the non-technical words, and to decide upon 


the relative importance of those words which 
did belong in the fir al lists T et these 
opinions all the teachers in the Ohio State 
Summer Quarter Session were sent lists in the 
subjects they taught and were given the fol 


lowing directions: 


Please read through the st of words below 


Mark with two checks those words that you « 


sider absolute ; essel t sul then 
mark with one check those words that you « 
sider important, but not essential Leavy un 


checked any words that do not seem to you im 


portant at all 

These lists were given out in the re ilar 
classes as part of the assignments, so that a 
very complete response was obtained rhe 
number of teachers thus rating the various | 


varied from 27 in home economics to 103 in 
arithmetic. The total number of ratings for 
all subjects was 796. 

(4) When the marked lists were returned 
they were sorted according to subject and 
tabulated. If a word was double checked, the 
tabulator made two marks against it on her 
tabulation sheet; if it was single checked she 


made one. When the tal 


yulating was completed 
the author had a record of the number of chec} 

each word in each list had received.* -Thu 

if a word were checked twice by each of 50 
teachers rating a list it would receive 100 checks 
in all; if 9 teachers double-checked it and 14 
rave it a single check, its value would be 32 
A similar figure was found for each word in 


each list. Again, the opinion of a single in 
dividual may not be considered highly reliable, 
but a tabulation showing the combined opinion 
of many teachers has considerable weight.* 
‘The number of separate tabulations 

is to be appreciated; for instance, in algebra 
10,931 marks were made—the fewest of any list 
for arithmetic, 71,180; for general science, 68,731, 
ete. 


A method similar to that used for determining 


the ‘‘saturation point’’ was used for determining 
the number of teachers needed to make the col 


lective opinion reliable—that is, the number neces 
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Common Mathematical Arithmetic Algebra Geometry 
ACCURATE above par Asscissa (Geom.) Asscissa (Alg.) 
ADDITION abstract (Geom.) absolute (Geom.) absolute (Alg.) 
ALGEBRA account addend (Ar.) abstract (Ar.) 
ALGEBRAIC accumulate ADJACENT (Geom.) ABSURDITY 
ANGLE Acre (Geom.) affiz acre (Ar.) 
approximate acute (Geom.) alteration AcuTE (Ar.) 
AREA addend (Alg.) ALTERNATION (Geom.) ADJACENT (Alg.) 
ARRANGEMENT ad valorem Amount (Ar.) ADJOINING 
ARITHMETIC advance analogous (Geom.) ALTERNATE 
AXIS advertisement arabic (Ar.) ALTERNATE-EXTERIOR 
Common language English French Latin 
APPOSITIVE Appress (F) (G) ACUTE ABLATIVE 
ABSOLUTE advertisement address (E) (G) ACCOMPANIMENT 
ABSTRACT alternate (F) agent (L) AGENT (F) 
ACTIVE assertion (F) alternate (E) antepenult t 
ADJECTIVE argumentation (Lit.) anterior aspirate (F) (G) i 
ADVERBIAL : \ 
Ase German Literature ; 
Anan address (E) (F) ABRIDGED 
Auencesane adjunct ABRUPT ; 
‘hn Agent (L) (F) Apstract (Gr.) 
aspirate (F) (L) abstruse 
attributive (L) adherents \ 
ApJectives (Gr.) 
affectation 
Common Science Biology Chemistry 
ABSORB AppoMEN (Gen. Sci. Physiol.) abrasive ‘ 
ABSORPTION ABNORMAL (Gen. Sci. Physiol.) ABSOLUTE (Gen. Sci. Phys.) 
ACCUMULATION abscission acacia 
AcIp abstainer (Physiol.) acetaldehyde - : 
ADHERE ABUNDANT (Gen. Sci. Geog.) ACETANILID (Biol.) . 
ADHESION ACCELERATE (Phys.) ACETATE (Gen. Sci.) 1 
ADULTERATE accessory (Gen. Sci. Physiol.) Acetic (Biol. Gen. Sci.) : 
AEREAL ACCOMMODATION (Gen. Sci. Physiol.) acetone 
ALCOHOL accretion ACETYLENE (Gen. Sci.) ) 
ALKALI acetic (Chem. Gen. Sci.) AcIpDIC | 
General Science Geography Physics 
AnpoMEN (Biol. Physiol.) abundance ABERRATION ) 
ABNORMAL (Biol. Physiol.) abundant (Biol. Gen. Sci.) AxnsoLutTe (Chem. Gen. Sci.) 
abrasion abyss abutements | 
Asscess (Physiol.) accessible accentuate (Gen. Sci.) 
ABSOLUTE (Chem. Phys.) ACRE ACCELERATION (Biol.) 
ABUNDANT (Biol. Geog.) adjacent (Gen. Sei. Phys. Physiol.) accordance ‘ 
accentuate (Phys.) adobe AcousTIcs | 
Accessory (Biol. Physiol.) advantages accumulator 
acclimatize aeroplane (Chem. Gen. Sci. Phys.) ACHROMATIC 
accommodation (Biol. Physiol.) 
Physiology Home Economics Art Manual Training 
ABDOMEN (Biol. Gen. Sci.) ABNORMAL ACCENTS abrasive 4 | 
abdominal ABSORBENT acute absorb 
ABNORMAL (Biol. Gen. Sci.) ABSORPTION adjacent AcIp 
abscess (Gen. Sci.) ACCESSORY angle adaptation 
abstain (Biol.) accordean APPRECIATION ALCOHOL 
accessory (Biol. Gen. Sci.) Accounts Music alligator wrench 
accommodation (Biol. Gen. Sei.) acetic ACCEL. alloy 
acidity Acip ACCELERANDO aluminum 
ACCENT 
ACCIDENTALS 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
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he next step was to divide the words 


(a) those words receiving a 


r classes 
more of the possible number of checks 
words were termed the “essential vo- 
(b) those words re 
half of the 


these were termed the 


of the subject; 
om a quarter to a 
checks 


vocabulary”; (c) 


pos 
ver ol 
those words re 


ess than a fourth of the total possible 


- wer of checks, but which had been found by 
in a third or more of the texts—that 
s appearing in the text-books even 

they were not used in the teaching, and 

rds receiving less than a fourth of 

sible number of checks and not appearing 

hird of the texts. The last class of words 

eliminated. The other three classes were 

but are differentiated from each other in 

nting of the lists by different kinds of 

One more task remained—to find some 

if expressing the overlapping of vocabu 

m one allied subject to another. In 

four languages, for instance, there were 

words in common. These words were 

cen out of the vocabularies for each Jan- 

— e and were made into “common language 
ulary.” A “common mathematical’ and 

mmon science” vocabulary were similarly 

from words appearing in every list in 

up of subject concerned. After thus 

thering together the common terms there 
remain words that appeared in two or 

re lists in a group, but not in all. It seemed 

a statement of the overlapping of each 

ibject upon each of the others within the same 

“ rroup would be valuable. So this overlapping 


s determined and indicated by abbreviations 
iter the words of each list. 
lhe finished lists were then printed, using small 
pitals for the essential vocabulary, italies for 
he accessory vocabulary and ordinary type 
r the words which appeared in text-books 
it were not thought necessary by the teachers. 


\ few words from each vocabulary are pre- 


} 


i 


ted on the preceding page to give an ides 
he nature of the completed lists. 


For 
it one or two subjects enough teachers rated 


before the opinion became stabilized. 


words to reach a stable opinion. 





The total number of words 


the three classes ot 


and the propor 


n ot words vary greatly 
from subject to subject, depending upon the 
diffuseness of the reading matter The t ‘ 
below gives a summary of the number of words 
ot each class and of the total number of words 
for each subject: 

r 

Common Mathematics list 117 { 14 
Arithmetic 83 274 19 8406 
Algebra 151 ile 67 
Geometry 196 184 SU 
Common Language list i4 tS 

English grammar ll 31] 42 
Latin grammar 22 20 42 
French grammar 15 69 Sf 
German grammar 20 39 
Literature 306 509 21 8 
Common science vocabulary 191 24 l 
General science 916 648 1564 
Biology 675 677 _41 1393 
Chemistry 765 488 44 1297 
Physics 709 331 104 
Geography 313 690 129 1132 
Physiology "93 493 80 866 
History 542 Si 1045 
Art 138 202 40 
Musie 279 124 40 
Home Economics 1189 433 32 1654 
Manual Training 365 390 755 


Special attention is called to the size of some 


of these vocabularies. Several teachers of for 
eign languages have told the author that they 
the 


words in a new language a very sizable vocabu 


should consider acquisition of 800—1,000 


Con 
of the 


rreat, or 


lary for the result of a year of study. 
the 
history who has as 


sider the case of student of any 


seiences or of 
holly aside 


a greater, vocabulary to master 


number of 
the words 
group; the total 


406 of the arith 


10 Tt should be noticed that the total 
should include 
for the 


the 


for each 


‘‘common’’ list 


words subject 
in the 
for arithmetic is really 509 
metic list plus the 143 in the common mathematics 
list. Total for other lists where 


mon’’ should be 


there is a ‘‘com 


vocabulary similarly reckoned 





96 
from the acquisitior f a considerable amount 
of subject-matter! he length ot the general 
eile ce cert il! leads one to question the 
ich ib t ol e presen type ot text 1n this 
sub ject nee it contains a longer list of tech 
nical ras an ar other subject. Such texts 

re é ‘ aeu he ae red if one 
inter ther to be troducto od 

II] Us ( V OCABULAR' LISTS 

The ts sl d serve their first purpose if 
they point out to teachers the technical words 
contained in their special subje Many 
teachers do not realize how many such words 
there are rhe hould emphasize that hard 


words are constant stumbling blocks in the path 


ot the , and that the pupil is not likely to 


pup 
special words from 


t be 


meaning of the terms used as a part 


learn the meaning of these 


taught the 


reneral reading He mus specifically 
teacher 
the 


entire list she should at least make sure that the 


ach subject. lf the 


te: eh 


of his training in « 


feels that she can not take time to 


pupils know those words found in the “eommon 
vocabulary” of the group, plus those words in 
As 


taught 


for that subject. 


capitals in the special list 


the 


as may be possible. 


italicized words should be 


many ol 


The words in Roman type 


are ineluded to point out to the teacher that 


the 


herself 


pupils eneounter them, even though she 


does not use them; most of these words 


are highly technical and are special sources of 
difficulty. 

Teachers should find these lists part cularly 
valuable in investigating the cases of pupils 
who are failing in their work. Thus, if a child 
does not know the meaning ot «¢ ite, con- 


centration, density, ete., it is evident that he 


failed to 


that are very necessary for him in 


has grasp an entire group of 


his mastery 
The teacher should not regard the 


that 


of science. 
failure to know this or word as an unim 
portant matter, for the lack of meaning for the 
word usually indicates a deeper lack of mean- 
ing for a whole section of subject-matter. 

It is also suggested that the children be given 
copies of the lists for the subjects they are 
They may then know what words 
are ex- 


studying. 
are important and what words they 
pected to know. If a pupil will go over the 
list and check the words for which he can not 
give a really good definition, and will then find 
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gf ol those words he has ener 


out the meant 


he will do much toward clearing up any 


n h 


mind about the material he has bee; 


ness 
studving Again it should be emphasized t 
this word study is not an investigation of mere 
isolated words as may seem at first glanee, 
an attemp find the weak spots In the puy 
knowledge of the subject 

There are. of course, several researc} . 
that m be made of the lists, such a the 
rating of the vocabulary burden of a part 


text by finding what proportion of the 


wor oT 


the list appear in one text as compared 


The lists may also be used as a bas 


the school snub 


another. 
for 


jects. Other 


tests in the vocabularies of 


uses have been suggested For 


instance, it might be better to organize an intr 
general science 


the 


sure ol 


ductory course in science 


around the terms found in “eommon s 


ence vocabulary,” thus being taking up 
in the introductory course those scientifie facts 
that 


greatest 


appear most constantly and under the 


conditions. Emphasis on 


number of 
these comparatively few basic principles might 


well be a more useful course than the type 


riven at present, whose object seems to be to 
the assortment ol 


For 


tion of the teaching around the essential vocab 


include greatest possible 


facts. some other subjects an organiza 


ulary would do much to vitalize the course a1 


prevent an overlording of non-essentials.’ 
IV. St 


Attention is ealled to the need of analysis 


M MARY 
(1) 
in every school subject, especially in 
(2) The 


technical vocabulary of 19 


read ng, 


method used for determining the 


schoo] 


subjects 1S 
deseribed. 

(3) Samples of the resulting lists of tech 
nical words are presented. 

(4) Several uses of these vocabulary lists to 
improve teaching in the subjects investigated 
are suggested. 

LvuELLA COLE PRESSEY 

OnI0O STATE UNIVERSITY 


11 A study is now being made of the interrelat 
of all the 19 vocabularies, and of the relation of 
these lists to the Thorndike list of the most cor 
mon The findings, together with 
full the through 


these studies, will be published later in monogray 


10,000 words. 


+ 


discussion of methods used 


form. 





